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The increasing interest in the adjustment of teaching to the 
needs of individual children, which is resulting in special provision 
for diversified groups, makes it desirable to appraise the principles 
and purposes of the group which has longest been recognized as need- 
ing special provision, namely, the subnormal group. This paper will, 
therefore, discuss the purposes of special classes for pupils of abnorm- 
al mentality, as we conceive them in New York State. If our purposes 
differ from those of others elsewhere, then to throw the differences 
into relief should favor a better evaluation of purposes in general. 

The problems of special classes have been so closely associated 
with the problems of the care of the feeble-minded, that in order to 
understand the significance of present trends in special classes, it is 
necessary to review briefly the well-known facts in the development 
of the care of the feeble-minded. 

The beginnings of special provision for the feeble-minded have 
often been pointed out:—the first institutions for their care were 
established about the middle of the last century as training schools, 
and the first special classes in public school systems about the beginn- 
ing of the last decade of the century. The rapid spread of special 
classes between 1910 and 1920, the creation of many state laws during 
this period, and the more recent tendency toward a slowing down in 
the rate of increase indicate that the first period of enthusiasm is 
past and that we are in a period of critical evaluation. 
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The public attitude toward the problem of mental deficiency has 
undergone considerable change during this period and the conception 
of the function of special classes has likewise shifted. It has not 
often been explicitly stated, but the present writers believe that until 
about 1918 there was implicit in the establishment of such classes the 
idea that the feeble-minded should be segregated; that ideally they 
_ should be in institutions but since that was practically impossible, 
special classes in the public schools should reproduce as nearly as 
possible institutional conditions. It was probably not completely 
thought through in the minds of the sponsors of the movement that 
training children for life under institutional conditions might not 
equip them to meet life in the community. Moreover, since institu- 
tions were the only training centers from which teachers could be 
recruited, it was natural enough that special classes should be regarded 
as miniature institutions and that an institutional point of view should 
prevail both in the method and the content of the teaching. 


In the early days of mental testing, the public went through 
what has been called the alarmist stage in its attitude toward mental 
deficiency, and because of the crudeness of the tests and the failure of 
examiners to take other factors into consideration, the idea became 
prevalent that mental deficiency was responsible for most, if not all, 
social evils. It was considered imperative that something be done 
about it at once, and special classes went through a period of rapid 
expansion. This was the period when any adult with a mental age 
of less than 12 years was regarded as feeble-minded, and consequently 
children whose mental age indicated that their adult mental level 
would be below 12 years were quite generally thought to be feeble- 
minded. Practically, therefore, although special classes were supposed 
to contain only feeble-minded children, they probably had in them 
many children who would not now be classified as feeble-minded. 
Such children as were not really feeble-minded doubtless needed the 
special methods of teaching and the individual attention possible in 
the special class, but their needs were not adequately met so long 
as they were regarded as part of the feeble-minded group. 


The recognition of a group inferior in mental ability but not 
feeble-minded began to take place as a result of the psychological 
examining of army recruits, which gave us our first wide experience 
with the responses of unsegregated groups of people to mental tests. 
This experience forced us to make a radical shift in our conception 
of feeble-mindedness. We realized, as has been pointed out by Doll, 
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that there was an overlapping in mental ability between persons who 
made a successful adjustment in the community and could not, there- 
fore, be called feeble-minded (since feeble-mindedness implies lack 
of social adjustment as well as intellectual inferiority) and those 
who did not get along in the community and were properly to be call- 
ed feeble-minded. In other words, mental ages of adults between 
8 and 12 constitute a border zone in which other factors than mental 
ability alone determine feeble-mindedness. True, leaders like Fernald 
had recognized this fact and issued frequent warnings, but the pub- 
lic had largely disregarded them. 


Just recently, in an address before the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene,! Wallace said, 

“In dealing with the problem of feeble-mindedness, except with 
the lowest grades, it would be well to clean off the I.Q. barnacles, 
forget the mental levels, and view the problem as it actually exists. 
It is not her mental level on which the moron stubs her toe, but rather 
her lack of social adjustment.” 

The differentiation of persons of inferior ability on the basis of 
social adjustment rather than mental level has far reaching implica- 
tions for special classes. Two alternatives are possible. On the one 
hand, special classes might continue to be regarded as a means of 
caring for the feeble-minded, in which case a more rigorous exclusion 
of all children not actually feeble-minded should be made. On the 
other hand, special classes might be regarded, not as an adjunct to 
the institutional care of the feeble-minded, but as an integral part of 
the educational system, to care for children whose ability is inade- 
quate to the demands of the regular curriculum. | 

The writers believe that the second alternative represents the 
sounder policy, both educationally and socially. The function of 
special classes implied by this point of view becomes one of increas- 
ing the number of socially adequate of low mental ability through 
suitable instruction. This conception of the function of special classes 
involves the further implication that children should not be included 
in special classes if they are so low grade that social inadequacy 
will be unavoidable, irrespective of training.? 

The emphasis thus tends to be placed, not on feeble-mindedness 
(which carries the idea of permanent inability to make an adequate 





‘ »} Mental Hygiene Bulletin, April 1928. 


To be sure, where such children are found in sufficient numbers to make separate 
Provisions possible, a different type of special class may be formed which is recog- 
nized as frankly custodial in character. 
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social adjustment) but on intellectual inferiority (which means, for 
the child, inability to carry the regular school program). Since the 
mentally subnormal often achieve a moderately successful social ad- 
justment, the importance of a constructive program to meet their 
community needs is thus sharply focalized. 

This point of view is quite different from that expressed by Doll 
in a recent paper on The Next Ten Years in special Education, 
in which he makes the assumption that persons concerned with special 
education will agree that special classes should contain only feeble- 
minded children. 

In fact, this point of view carries the idea that the higher grades 
of feeble-mindedness cannot really be diagnosed until it has been de- 
termined to what extent proper training can make possible adequate 
social adjustment. Until we know much more than we do at present, 
we cannot predict, in the case of many of these children, whether 
they will succeed or fail as adults in the community, or even whether 
the kind of training we give them may be the determining factor in 
their success or failure. All that is safely predictable at an early age 
is whether they will be able to carry the regular school program or 
not. If they will not, the chances are that the right kind of training 
will overcome some of the inability to meet the demands of com- 
munity life that would result without such training. 

We believe, therefore, that special classes in New York State 
should provide for all those children who are so inferior intellectually 
that they cannot, even under a modern three-track system of ability 
grouping, profit by the curriculum provided for the majority, but who 
are not so low grade that they will inevitably require custodial care. 
Within this group there will be 


(a) Children of low I.Q. (approximately 50 to 70) who will 
eventually fit into the community life whether or not they are trained 
in special classes. We assume that this is so, since we know we have 
persons of low I. Q. successfully adjusted in the community who have 
never been in a special class. 


(b) Children of low I.Q. who will be helped to fit into the com- 
munity life because of the training they recive in special classes. 
We do not know what per cent of those who have failed in the com- 
munity might have succeeded if they had had better training but we 
do know that the standards of the traditional school imposed on 
children whose ability is inadequate to cope with them have caused 





(3) Training School Bulletin, February, 1928. 
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delinquencies of various sorts and probably social maladjustments in 
general. We know, too, that such children, when they have been 
well trained in special classes, succeed in adjusting themselves to the 
community in a large majority of cases. ; 

Wallin,‘ in his investigation of children who had left special 
classes in St. Louis, found less than 4 per cent who were known to 
be delinquent and only a little over 1 per cent known to have been 
committed to institutions for the feeble-minded although teachers esti- 
mated that 16.5 per cent were institutional cases. From various 
sources Berry® concludes, “The fact that some individuals of an in- 
telligence level of 8 or less are making good shows that more than 
80 per cent of the special class boys and girls have enough intelligence 
to make good in society provided they possess certain other mental 
traits and have had the right kind of training.” 


(c) Those who will fail in the community in spite of the train- 
ing they receive in the special class. 

We believe that there are two very good reasons why both the 
socially adequate and the socially inadequate will be found in special 
classes for a long time to come. 

In the first place, we cannot make predictions as to adult social 
adequacy in early childhood because we do not know as yet what 
training and good mental hygiene may accomplish for some children 
who seem destined to fail. Furthermore, factors may later develop 
over which the school has no control which may produce failure 
when success seemed assured. 

In the second place, we are inclined to think that, at least as 
schools are organized at present, the best method of differentiating 
such a group for instructional purposes is on the basis of their intel- 
lectual subnormality rather than on the other factors of personality 
that make for social adjustment; partly because the intellectual fac- 
tors constitute the foundation upon which any training must be built, 
partly because a satisfactory intellectual adjustment is in itself a pow- 
erful factor for general emotional control, and partly too because, 
whether they become socially adequate or not, they will do much the 
same kind of work and have much the same social needs. 

Having defined the personnel of the special class, it is important 
to consider the kind of curriculum which will attain the end desired: 





(4) J. E. W. Wallin, “Investigation of Sex, Relationship, Marriage, Delinquency and 

‘ruancy of Children Assigned to Special ox School Classes.” Journal of Ab- 
ary and Social Psychology. 17, 1922, 19. 

(5) S. Berry, “The Case for the Mentally Retarded.” Mental Hygiene 9, 1925, p 725. 
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the development of the child’s mental capacities and the control of 
his emotions to the point of adequate social adjustment, whether it 
be the comparatively simple adjustment to the group of his fellows 
in the classroom or the more complex adjustment as an adult in in- 
dustry. In planning a school program neither the remote nor the im- 
mediate needs of the individual can be ignored. The content of 
the curriculum will, of necessity, be determined in part by adult 
requisites ; adult adjustment is impossible unless the abilities and dis- 
abilities of the pupil are recognized and considered in planning the 
program, unless he is enabled to adjust to his group during his school 
life. 


Since the adult needs of the individual play a part in determining 
curriculum content, it is well to consider what work these subnormals 
will be able to do. In the main their adult achievement will be limit- 
ed to simple, routine tasks as, operation of power machines, bundle 
wrapping, messenger service, routine farm work and the like. On 
the other Hand, training of a definitely prevocational or vocational 
trend qualifies these pupils for occupations of somewhat greater eco- 
nomic importance. For example, the course in home-making can be 
so taught as to provide the girls with sufficient experience in the duties 
of housekeeping that they are able at the end of the period of train- 
ing to qualify as maids. Again, the school cafeteria can be utilized 
to give them practical training for restaurant service. Those show- 
ing skill in sewing can be given sufficient instruction in dressmaking 
or millinery to enable them to succeed as assistants in the shops of 
the dressmaker or milliner respectively. In the same way, consider- 
ation of the vocations for boys with the consequent adaptation of 
the curriculum of the manual arts shop to vocational needs has enabl- 
ed many boys to qualify as assistants to carpenters or electricians, 
who would otherwise be incapable of adjustment in these fields. 


Acceptance of the hypothesis that the special class should include 
all the children who fail to profit by the curriculum offered the “slow 
group” in a school system where the modern three-track system of 
ability grouping is in effect, leads to certain curriculum modification 
not originally considered necessary in special classes. 

Anderson, in her chapter on “Curriculum of the Special School 
for Defectives,”® indicates the earlier point of view in a quotation 
from Goddard (at that time in Vineland), “It is a mistake to attempt 
to teach mentally defective children either reading or writing or num- 


(6) M. L. Anderson, Education of Defectives in the Public Schools. 
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ber work, and by mentally defective children in this connection we 
mean those very high grades which are only recognized by the experts 
—those who make up the special classes and the Hilfsschuler. Such 
children can be taught to do a great deal that looks like valuable 
work. They can make combinations; they can go through a form of 
reading; they can do a certain amount of writing; but that they do 
this intelligently or can be made to do it intelligently, we are inclined 
to deny.” 

Such a point of view was a natural outgrowth of the opinion that 
the special classes were miniature institutions and that the personnel 
of the group should be limited to feeble-minded children. In New 
York State, where children not necessarily feeble-minded have been 
included in the classes, it has been found not only possible but profit- 
able to teach “reading,” “writing” and “number work.” That this 
policy is becoming more and more wide spread is shown by the em- 
phasis on academic work of a practical sort in the courses of study 
which are being compiled for special class use. 

Illustrations of the type of academic work which in the opinion 
of the writers should be included in the curriculum for special class 
pupils are taken from these three fields: arithmetic, reading and so- 
cial science. 

Arithmetic should be largely the arithmetic of trade. Special 
class pupils must have sufficient practice to enable them to make 
change accurately and speedily; they should know how to deposit 
money in a bank and how to draw checks; they should realize the ad- 
vantage of interest bearing accounts; they should have sufficient drill 
in the fundamental operations to give them skill in solving the life 
problems which will confront them. 

The amount of time to be spent on reading and the kind of read- 
ing to be taught subnormals are questions which have not as yet 
received a unanimously accepted reply. That special class children 
can be taught to read and read understandingly is, however, conceded 
to be a fact. Certainly reading must, of necessity, consist largely 
in control of mechanistic processes. Few subnormal children will 
read books for pleasure after leaving school. They will, however, 
as adults meet with certain reading situations which can be antici- 
pated in the classroom. For example, they can, as children, be taught 
how to read newspapers. They should learn where to find news items 
of interest, “help wanted” advertisements, the “lost and found” col- 
umn, the sports page, food and clothing advertisements and so on. 
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Special reading abilities which should be developed include ability 
to read signs in common use, to read and execute directions, to recog- 
nize the names of streets, public buildings, et cetera, to fill out appli- 
cation blanks and other similar forms. The method used in teach- 
ing reading, the proportion of time spent in reading for pleasure, the 
choice of literature should all be determined by the child’s mentality, 
his past achievement and his own interests. 

Social science should stress knowledge and appreciation of the 
local community. Locations of public buildings (hospitals, postoffice, 
city hall, et cetera) can be taught and the lesson fixed by wisits. 
Pupils should know where recreation centers are, how to use them, 
and (a more difficult task) how to choose between “clean” recreations 
and those which will be harmful. They should know the social ser- 
vice agencies of the community: the out-patient department of the 
hospital, the health department, the child-welfare bureau, the legal 
aid bureau, the police department, and so on. “Knowing” these 
agencies means that they should be familiar with the service rendered 
by each, what steps must be taken to secure this service and what their 
own obligations to the agency are. Their civic duties, particularly 
to their families and their neighbors, should be taught and opportun- 
ity provided for at least the partial fulfillment of these obligations. 
In short, this phase of the course should aim directly at the general 
goal—the development of self-respecting and, in so far as their limita- 
tions will permit, self-supporting adults. 

There is general agreement that the curriculum should include 
habit training, physical education and industrial arts. 

Habit training will include the formation of those habits which 
are the prerequisites of success: such habits as cleanliness, hygienic 
living, perseverance, punctuality, thoroughness, courtesy and obedi- 
ence. These can be developed not only directly but also indirectly 
through their application to school tasks. For example, quickness of 
response to a request, painstaking effort in the solution of a problem 
(either industrial or academic), cleanliness of person and of school- 
room, consideration of the rights of others, are all suggestive of the 
many possibilities afforded by the schoolroom situations for the forma- 
tion of right habits. 

The need for the development of motor coordination and the part 
played by both physical education and industrial arts in its develop- 
ment are generally conceded. Industrial arts has a second value, 
recognized theoretically but often ignored in general practice. It 
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provides not only the development of motor coordination but also, be- 
cause of the opportunity to manipulate concrete things, frequently 
makes possible situations in which these children can analyze and judge 
more readily than they can through the more abstract medium of 
books. To illustrate, the child decides to make a wooden toy for his 
little brother. He must determine what pattern to use, which wood 
is best for his purpose, how to lay the pattern on the wood most 
economically, how to make a base with wheels, how to assemble the 
several parts, and what colors to paint the finished toy. 

Unfortunately, in actual practice, the value of the industrial arts 
period is often vitiated through the teacher’s assigning every task, 
solving all the problems of organization and construction, and leaving 
for the child only routine performance. Only in so far as the indus- 
trial arts problem is the child’s problem will it be educative for him. 

To summarize: The special class in New York State is designed 
for every child in the public school, not a custodial case, who, because 
of intellectual inferiority, is unable to profit from the curriculum which 
the modern school system is providing for the “slow moving group.” 
Beginning where he is mentally and emotionally, it is possible, through 
a specialized curriculum and right habit building, to develop such con- 
trols, mental and emotional, as will assure to him the most complete 
social adjustment of which he is capable. 


The Dissenter 
Nancy Adams 


Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Handicapped children, like other children, are either leaders or 
followers in their community. In every subnormal group of children 
a few black sheep are found among the white. Most of these, under 
patient persuasion, are drawn into the cooperative group. But a few 
who are not content to be harmless bystanders actively assert them- 
selves and become serious problems to those in charge. These are 
the dissenters, the “knockers” and the trouble-makers whose proto- 
types are familiar to rural settlement and busy city alike. These non- 
conformists may show definite criminal tendencies, or their restless 
discontent may find expression in mere refractoriness or in mild symp- 
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toms of delinquency. They are “bad boys” who, because of mis- 
directed energy unchecked by the sound discipline of normal child- 
hood, find it difficult to swing into line and march side by side with the 
more docile defectives among whom they are found. 


Frank was born out of wedlock fifteen years ago, the son of 
young and irresponsible parents. For seven years his mother kept 
him with her until his increasing misbehavior drove her to beg for 
his admission to The Training School. He was accepted and has 
been, since the day he came, a power among the children. Little 
more than a year ago the consciousness of being what he called “the 
baddest boy in school” was the focal point of his existence. Living 
in the cottage with younger boys and gifted with an ingenuity far be- 
yond his general mental level, he soon became a leader among them. 
By a look or gesture too slight to catch even the watchful eye of an 
attendant, he could direct the behavior of a roomful of children. 
When he was amiable and chose to sing the grace at meals, his fol- 
lowers at a sign sang too; but if, in the grip of a recurrent moodiness, 
he sullenly held his lips shut, only a few faltering voices finished the 
song. His word was only kept from being law by the constant in- 
tervention of attendants and teachers. 

If it were possible for any institution with as many individual 
problems and as impartial an interest as this school to have a par- 
ticular fly in its ointment, The Training School might have claimed one 
in Frank. To be sure, all the work he did in school and in the manual 
training shops showed a quick grasp of the job before him and a 
promising dexterity, but his interest was always easily diverted. The 
casual entrance of a visitor, the absence of the teacher for no more 
than five minutes released his inventive wit, and the class was soon 
disrupted by mimicry and insolence. Coveting the limelight he went 
doggedly to any extreme to gain recognition. When placed in the 
family kitchen by a hopeful supervisor of training he smashed as 
many dishes as his active young hands could reach and threatened, 
“T’ll do it every time you bring me here!” Sent on errands about the 
grounds, he deliberately destroyed the errand slips given him. All 
his disobediences went to make up the reputation of malicious inven- 
tiveness which he desired. 


In the eyes of his cottage mates Frank may have assumed heroic 
proportions, but by his supervisors and teachers he has been treated 
with scrupulous impartiality while receiving the same measure of dis- 
cipline and sympathy as the rest of the boys. He has been kept 
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occupied as much as possible to discourage his mischief. In spite 
of his negative response to persuasion and his belligerent reception 
of aid and advice, Frank has been taught the lessons of industry, of 
modesty and helpfulness that his school fellows were taught. At 
times it seemed that no amount of tact or inspiration could pierce the 
thick hide of his resentment, and there was a temptation to surrender 
and abandon his case. But efforts to help him have never been re- 
laxed. 

At the age of thirteen he was giving almost as much trouble 
as when he first came; but beneath an extravagant show of brazen- 
ness, a change was occurring. His early adolescence with its height- 
ened instability lay behind him and within a few months it seemed as 
though with it he had shed his old malevolence. In the space of half 
a year he has become as helpful as he was once hindering. In the 
basketry class where he is now an assistant, he shows real judgment: 
encouraging the slow workers, learning to adjust his helpfulness to 
the needs of each boy. Like all Honor Children he has the freedom 
of the grounds, and when band-practice or play rehearsal do not 
claim his time he is running errands, overseeing other children’s tasks 
or taking the classes of absent teachers. For the first time in eight 
years he has accepted real responsibility. 


Here is the story of an egocentric child who asserted himself 
violently but in the wrong direction. Leadership is not a question of 
caste among feeble-minded children any more than it is among norm- 
al individuals, and to Frank authority is as necessary as daily meat 
and drink. If he had grown up in the world outside he would have 
been an unregenerate character, living among haphazard influences, 
allowed by careless parents to fight and feel his way through youth, 
finally drifting in curiosity and loneliness toward congenial street 
corners. It is not hard, even now, to imagine him the leader of a 
youthful district gang, stoning windows, baiting other children or 
darting through the smoke of a factory yard on the dead-run from 
some officer of the law. 

Happily, Frank has passed his early life away from dangerous 
influences and all the suggestions that his susceptible mind has met 
have been stimulating and constructive thoughts. He has at last 
seen that helpfulness is not without its reward and that he can be a 
dominant figure more successfully by behaving than by misbehaving. 
There is always the possibility of a reversion to former habits; there 
is still great opportunity for improvement. For the present, how- 
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ever, he is a power for good among the children. His influence with 
them lies in the direction of industry and good conduct, and no stone 
will lie unturned in our efforts to help him retain that influence. It 
is enough for the present to know that some crowd of warring boys 
is tonight without one member, and that a boy who might be slouch- 
ing along a rough and dimly-lit street is walking a smoother and 


brighter road. 


A Day At the Training School 


It was my privilege to be at the Training School on Wednesday 
March twenty-eighth. This was a regular visiting day and I attended 
the Program in the afternoon and a party for the small boys in the 
evening. 

In the morning I visited a classroom where the boys were mak- 
ing things of wood and I was interested to see crippled boys in wheel 
chairs working as earnestly as the active boys. 

Clement was sitting on a stool at the bench sawing out a flower 
basket with the coping saw. Angelo was in his wheel chair at 
the bench and although he could hardly get his hands up on the 
bench very slowly and painstakingly he had sawed out a little dog 
and was nailing a piece to it with holes in it for a pencil holder. 
It was very nicely made for a child so handicapped mentally and 
physically. 

George was sawing off a piece of wood to make a bench for 
a gift to a friend and although he had little use of his hands for the 
doing of the finer work, he was sawing it out very carefully and was 
keeping to the line. 

David has made a nice waist hanger for a friend of his Mother 
and was sandpapering it beautifully. They all seemed to be enjoying 
this self expression as each boy was making what he really wanted 
to make. 

In the evening I attended a party for the small boys in Upper 
Garrison Hall—some of the older boys were also invited and they 
helped with the entertainment of the small boys and throughout the 
evening it was very pleasing to me to see how easily and tenderly even 
these older boys helped the rather dependent little boys to have a good 
time. 

“Pussy wants a corner” is a favored game with these little boys 
and immediately the little boys took their places for the game, four 
older boys stepped forward to the four corners and were the best 
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“cheer leaders” for the winners or umpires in the settlement of dis- 
agreements which you have ever heard. 

Another favored game is “Jumping Ring Rope” and as soon as 
a small lad chose this game James volunteered to swing the rope 
and the way in which he swung it, hard for the huskies and slow and 
carefully for the little, not too steady on their feet boys, was a won- 
derful example of kindness and love on the part of the older boy. 


Refreshments in the form of iced cup cakes, chocolate and straw- 
berry flavors made everyone present twice glad. A quiet game was 
played, a pretty song or two were sung ending with the children’s 
“Good-night Song” and some 125 children returned to their Cottage 
homes, happy and right ready for bed and peaceful dreams. 


Needless to say my day at the Training School was a very happy 
one. C. W. 


A Selected Bibliography on the Superior Child 
Myra W. Kuenzel 
Research Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


During the past decade in the field of special education an in- 
creasing number of references on superior and gifted children have 
appeared in the literature. Within this period a number of extended 
bibliographies on the superior child have also been published. These 
are the basic references in the present bibliography of forty-one titles 
and are supplemented by other more recent references found in the 
latest literature. 

This bibliography is of general nature. It includes, besides the 
topic of the superior child, literary references on the subject of the 
abilities of man (Spearman, Thorndike, Hazlitt) ; books and articles 
about the educational treatment of superior children (Goddard, Coy, 
Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education) ; 
and references to a few standard treatments of the topic of the su- 
perior child (Cox, Stern, Terman). Because of the evident need 
for the clinical study of superior children, references are included 
dealing with such standard educational and psychological tests and 
clinical methods as may be useful in this connection (Bronner, Dick- 
son, Doherty and MacLatchy, Doll, Freeman, Jones, Peterson, Wells). 
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Standard works, such as Galton’s Hereditary Genius, Ellis’ Study of 
British Genius, and Stern’s pioneer article on the supernormal child, 
are not included since they have been widely mentioned in previous 


bibliographies. 
1. Allen, Grace 


2. Baker, Harry J. 


3. Bisch, Louis E. 


4. Bronner, Augusta F., 
Healy, Lowe, and 
Shimberg. 


5. Brown, Andrew W. 


6. Cox, Catherine M. and 
others. 


7. Coy, Genevieve L. 


8. Dewey, John 


9. Dickson, Virgil E. 


10. Doherty, Margaret and 
MacLatchy, Josephine 


11. Doll, Edgar A. 
12. Freeman, Frank N. 


13 Freeman, Frank N. 


The families whence high intelligence springs, 
New York: Eugenics Record Office, 1926. 39 pp. 


Characteristic differences in bright and dull 
pupils. Bloomington: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1927. 118 pp. 


Clinical psychology. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1925. 346 pp. 

Chapter V, pgs. 65-74, The Precocious Child. 
A bibliography of 16 titles on exceptional chil- 
dren comprises Section 8 of the general biblio- 
graphy. 

A manual of individual mental tests and testing. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1927. 287 pp. 
Classified bibliography of 319 titles on clinical 
tests. 


The unevenness of the abilities of dull and 
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